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*¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 





‘¢ We blend instruction with delight.” —Popr. 











POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
*¢ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








FROM THE ODD VOLUME. 
The Wussar’s Savdle. 


Old Ludovic Hartz always regarded his sad- 
die with the deepest veneration ; and yet there 
appeared nothing about it capable of exciting 
his idolatry. It was a Turkish saddle, old, 
and deeply stained with blood: yet, to the 
brave Ludovic, it recalled a tale of other days, 
when, young, ardent, and enthusiastic, he first 
drew his sword in defence of his country against 


wife, and he could not bear to narrate the cir- 
cumstances of her illness and death. After 
that sad event, his home became hateful to him, 
and he resolved again to engage in the arduous 
duties of a soldier. The little Theresa was 
kindly adopted into the family of his only broth- 
er, ard there, «fier a lapse of some years, our 
good hussar found her blooming in youthful 
beauty. 

Ludovic arrived only in time to close the 
eyes of his brother, who, on his death-bed, en- 
treated him to bestow Theresa on his only 
son, when they should have attained a proper 
age. Grateful for his almost parental care of 
his child, and moved by the situation of his 


its enemies, brother, whose whole heart seemed to be bent 
He had been opposed in battle against the} on this union, Ludovic promised that when his 
hostile invaders of bis native Hungary, and mz-| daughter should have attained the age of eigh- 
ny an unbelieving dog had his good sword|teen, she should become the wife of Karl, pro- 
smitten to the earth. Various had been the! vided Karl himself desired the connection at 
fortune of the war, and too often was the glory|that time; and, satisfied with this promise, the 
of the holy cross dimmed by the lustre uf the| old man died in peace. 
triumphant crescent. Such sad disasters were This engagement was concealed from The- 
seldom alluded to by the brave hussar, but he} resa, but it was known to Karl, who exulted in 
loved to dwell on the successful actions in| the thought that this rich prize would one day 
which he had been engaged. be his. With low habits and a coarse turn of 
It was inone of these fierce combits that, sud-| mind, the delicate graces of Theresa had no 
denly cut off from his party, he found himsejf charms for him ; he loved her not, but he loved 
surrounded by four infuriated Turks. “ Butthe! the wealth which would one day be hers, 
recollection of you and your angel mother,”|and which he looked on with a greedy eye. 
would Ludovic say to his daughter, * nerved| The thousand soft and nameless feelings which 
my arm. I was assailed by all my opponents. | accompany a generous and tender passion 
How thiee fell, I knew not; but severe and) were unknown to Karl. It was a hard task to 
long was the conflict with the last of my foes, | him to attend his yentle mistress ; nor did he 
whose powerful arm was raised against me. | ever appear disposed to play the part of a lover, 
Already I saw my wife a mournful widow and! except when some other seemed inclined to 
my child fatherless, and these dreadful| supply his place. It was at a rural fete, given 
thoughts infused fresh vigour into my arm ; [| by Ludovic to his neighbors at the termination 
smote the infidel dog to death, hurled him|of an abundant harvest, that Karl first chose 
from his steed, and rifled him as he lay. At/openly to assert his right. He had taken it 
this moment, several of the enemy appeared for granted that he should open the dance with 
in sight, but I was too much exhausted to re-| Theresa. What, then, was his indignation, 
new the perilous conflict. My gallant horse lay; when, on entering the apartment, he saw [he- 
wounded and in the agonies of death ; [threw| resa, her slender waist encircled by the armof 
myself onthe Turkish courser, and forced him|a young hussar, moving in the graceful waltz! 
on at his utmost speed until I regained my} The evident superiority of his rival whose weli 
squadron. The saddle was steeped in the| knit limbs, firm step, and free and martial air, 
blood of my foe, and mine mingled with it.| formed a striking contrast to his own clownish 
When a cessation of hostilities permitied the | figure and awkward grail, only increased his 
troops to rest for a space from the horrors oflire, and, in violent wrath, he advanced to The- 
War, I hastened with the treasure, which, dur-|resa, insisting on his right to open the dance 
ing the compaign, I had acquired, to my home, lwith her. Theresa pleaded her engagement; 
purchased these fertile fields around my dwel- ‘he persisted ; she refused his request, and 
ling,and forgot for a season the miseriesof war’” Jaughed athis anger. He became violent and 
The good Ludovic would here pause. Wejrude. Vhe bussir interfered, and the quarret 
still retained a lively recollection of his lost!;use so high as to draw Ludovic to the spot. 
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Karl, in a voice almost choked with passion, | 
laid his grievances before him. Theresa. ina 
tone of indignation, complained to her father 
of his insolence, and appealed to him whether 
she were not at liberty to select any purtner for 
the dance she thought proper. * You have no 
such liberty !” thundered forth Karl. “ You 
are my betrothed wife, and as such, you belong 
to me alone.” 

Theresa cast on hima smile full of scorn 
and contempt, but it faded as she looked to 
her father, and a deadly paleness overspread 
her countenance as she inquired, * Father does 
this man speak truth ?”—>»+ He does, my child,” 
was the reply ; and she dropped insensible at 
his feet. 

The young hussar, now knelt down beside 
her, passionately kissed her fair forehead, and 
raising her in his arms, bore her to an ad- 
ih apartment, followed by the father and) 

arl, Theresa slowly revived. At first she 
saw no one, and breathing a deep sigh, mur-! 
mured, “It was all a horrid dream!” An) 
anguished groan startled her into perception 
and agony. She looked up and saw her father 
standing before her, with folded arms and a 
countenance clouded with grief. Karl also 
stood near with an exulting smile; and the 
hussar knelt beside her, but his face was buri- 
ed in his hands. She then found it was no 
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dream. She looked to her father. “ Father, 
it there no hope 
ged.” 





Arnhold felt the appeal ; he started up, raised 
the weeping Theresa, cut off with his sabre 
one long bright tress. embraced and kissed 
her, placed her in the arms of her father, and 
fled. 

Every passing day carried with it some por- 
tion of the fortitude of Theresa, as if she saw 
the netr approach of the period which was to 
consiirn her toa fate so dreadful. Three little 
weeks were all that lay between her and mise- 
ry. Ludovic ende-vored to sooth her, but she 
would not be comforted. Had even her af- 
fections been disengaged, Karl would have 
been distasteful to her; but with -affec'ions 
placed on another, the idea of aunion with him 
appeured insupportible. 

© My dear child!” would Ludovic say, in- 
terrupting a passionate burst of grief, ** by what 
magic has Arnhold gained possession of your 
heart!” He isan hussar,’”’ replied Theresa. 
There was something in this reply which mo- 
ved Ludovic ; he recollected that he himself 
had imbued the mind of bis daughter with 
sentiments of respect and esteem for the char- 
acter of a yood soldicr; and conscience re- 
minded him, that he had often exalted the 
profession of arms above the peaceful and un- 
obtrusive occupations of the husbundmen. 
Was it wonderful, then, that Theresa should 
have imbibed something of this spirit ? or that 
she should have yielded her beart to one who 


?”” None, my honor is pled-| possessed courage to defend her, and tender- 
She then turned to the hussar, andj) ness to soothe her. under the afflictions of life ? 


placed for a moment her cold hand in his;| Arnhold dwelt near them ; he had been the 
then rising suddenly, threw herself at the feet) early playmate of Theresa, and, with glowing 


of Karl. 


* C Karl, have mercy ! I love anoth-|cheeks and sparkling eyes, they had often 


er—you do not love me—have pity on us !”—) listened together tothe warlike exploits which 
“ By all the powers of heaven and hell, you) the good Ludovic delighted to relate to them ; 


shall be mine, Theresa!” “1 appeal to your 
father.”—* Will your father violate his prom- 
ise to the dead ?”’—* I will not,’” said Ludovic, 
with solemnity. “ Then, Theresa.” exclaimed 
Karl, with fiendlike exultation, “no power on 
earth shall save you from being mine !” 
thus saying, he left the house. 

Theresa rose from her knees, and threw 
herself into the arms of her lover. The pre- 
sence of her father was no restraint on her 
pure tenderness. Her tears fell fast on his 
manly countenance, but his agony was too 





and to these conversations might be attributed 
the passionate desire of Arnhold to adopt the 
profession of arms. Accustomed to see them 
play together as children, and liking the socie- 
ty of the generous and spirited boy. Ludovic 


and | forgot the danger, when their childhood passed 


away, of their affection assuming a totally dif- 
ferent character. It was so, and Ludovic now 
saw with deep grief that his daughter was un- 
alterably attached to the youthful soldier. 

If Theresa was unhappy, her father was 
scarcely less so: he blamed his own impru- 


great for that relief. Ludovic was deeply mo-| dence ; and on contrasting the characters of 


ved. He approached them, endeavored to 
caim their affliction, and related the circum. 
stances under which this promise had been 
given; but his concluding words, “ that he 
must hold it sacred,” threw them into « new 
paroxysm of grief, 
Arnhold,” said the weeping Theresa; “we 


ithe two youths, a violent conflict between his 
feelings and his duty arose in his breast; but 
‘the stern honor of the soldier triumphed, and 
ihe deemed himself bound to compiete the 
| sacrifice. 
“ We must part, then.|sight of her grief, he carried her to the abode 
‘of a youthful female friend, who formeriy re- 


Unable, however, to endure the 


Must part—ah! can we survive this cruel|sided near them, but on her martiage had re- 


blow ?”?~— 
live without you: let us once more entreat 


ur futher to have pity on us !” 


No,” said Arnhold, “no: I cannot | moved to a village about sixty miles distant. 
| There he left Theresa, after receiving her 
and the youth- | 


solemn promise that she would return with 


lovers threw themselves at his feet.| him the day before that on which she should 


‘nhold!”? said Ludovic, sternly, “ thou a 


| complete her eighteenth year. 


idier, and ask me to tarnish my honour!” 


“ Father,” 
suid she, with streaming eyes, “ I have never 











deceived you. 
not grieve too deeply, should my heart break 


in this fearful struggle” The old hussar 
dashed away a tear which strayed down his 
scarred and sun-burnt cheek, embraced his 
child, and departed 

Time wore gradually away, ard at last the 
day arvived which was to seal Theresa’s fate. 
Jt found her in a state of torpid despair. Ex- 
hausted by her previous struggles, all feeling 
seemed dead; but her mind was awakened to 
new saffering. A friend arrived to conduct 
her to her father. The good Ludovic lay, 
apparently on the bed of death; and with breath- 
less impatience Theresa pursued her journey. 

On her arrival, her father’s sick room was 
not solitary The detested Karl was there,and 
there too was the youthful hussar. “ My 
child,” siid Lutovic, * my days are number 
ei: my fate must soon be decided, and, alas! 
yours also! To my dying brother | solemniy 
promised, that on this day I woul. offer you to 
his son for his bride. Without fulfilling my 
enyaveimeni, | could not die in peace; even 
the weave would afford no rest. Can you 
sacrifice yourself for my future repose ??—* J 
cun——{ will’? cried the unfortunate Theresa, 
sinking on her knees, * so heip me Heaven !” 
“ Heaven will bless a dutiful child !”’ said Lu- 
dosic, with fervour. © Karl, draw near.” 
Kari obeyed— Mheresa shuddered. 

“ Kir,” said Ludovic, * you say you love my 
child: cherish her, | conjuce you, as you hope 
for future happiness. In her you will possess 
a treasure$ but { must warn you, she will 
bring you but one portion of my possessions” 
—Kari started and retreated a few steps. 
“ Phat. however,’? continued Ludovic, * which 
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If I live, I will return : but do} 


raising his voice in anger; “ my agreement 
with your father had reference to my daugh- 
ter only—my wealth formed no part of it.” 

‘ Driveller ! dotard !” vociterated Karl, 
“think you that I will accept a portionless 
bride ? You must seek some other fool for 
your purpose: I renounce her.” 

Give her to me, father!” cried Arnhold ; 
‘* | swear to cherish and protect her whiie I 
live. Give her to me, and when she shall be 
the beloved wife of my bosom, I will live for 
her—aye, and die for her !” 

K irl laughed in mockery. ‘ You value life 
but little,’ said he, ** to talk of sacrificing it for 
a woman. I never knew one worth the trou- 
ble of winning, and least of all Theresa.’” 

The young hussar laid his hand on his sa- 
bre. Theresa threw herself between them.. 
At the same moment Ludovic sprang from his 
couch, tore the covering from his head, snatch- 
ed his saddle from the wall where it hung, 
seized his sabre, with one stroke laid it open, 
and a stream of gold bezants, oriental pearls, 
and sparkling jewels, fell on the floor. 
“Wretch! worm! vile clod of earth! art 
thou not justly punished? Hence, reptile! be 
gone before | forget that thou art of my blood !’” 
Ludovic raised his sabre, and the dastardly 
Karl fled, without daring to give utterance to 
the imprecation which hung on his colourless 
lips. 

Trampling under foot the costly jewels 
which lay strewed around, Theresa rushed 
forward and embraced her father, exclaiming, 
“ Js notthis a dream? Are you indeed restors 
edto me?! Can this bliss be real ?” 

“Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Ludo- 
vic, * the pain | have been obliged to give your 





I look upon as my greatest earthly treasure, I 
give you with my daughter. You. Karl, be- 
lieve me to have some virtues. Alas! alas? 
you know not the secret sins which have sul- 


lied my lift-—the rapine, the murder—but| 


enough of this! I have confessed to my spirit- 
ucl father, and have obtained absolution for the 
dark catalogue—but on condition that I leave 
ali my wealth to the church as an atonement 
for my transgressions. I could not forget 1 
was a father: I pleaded the destitute state of 
my child—I implored, | entrested—at length 
I wrung from the pious father his consent that 
I should retain my greatest treasure for my 
Theresa. I chose my saddle. Keep it. dear 
child, in remembrance of an affectionate father. 
And you, Karl, are you satisfied to relinquish 
worldly goods for the welfare of my soul? Are 
you content to take my daughter with this por- 
tion ??? 

“Fool!” exclaimed Kark, * doting idiot! 
how dare you purchase exemption from pun- 
ishment at my expense? Your wealth is mine ; 
your possessions must be the portion of my 
bride. 1 will reclaim them from those rapa- 


cious monks and tear them from the altar 
“ You cannot, you dare not,” replied Ludovic, 





| 


ful. 


gentle heart. My effort to make that wretch 
resign his claim to your hand has been success- 
Grudge not that part of our store has 
been appropriated to the holy church—not to 
purchase forgiveness of the sins | mentioned, 
and of which, thank Heaven, | am guiltless, 
but to be the blessed means of saving you from 
a miserable fate. Kneel down, my children— 
aye, support her, Arnhold—lay her innocent 
head on your bosom, and receive the fervent 
benediction of an old hussar.” 





The Play at Wenice, 
OR RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Some years since, a German prince, making 
the tour of Europe, stopped at Venice fora 
‘short period. It was the close of Summer ; 
the Adriatic was calm, the nights were lovely, 
the Venetian women in the full enjoyment of 
those delicious spirits that in their climate rise 
and fall with the coming and the departure of 
‘this finest season of the year. Every day was 
given by the illustrious stranger to researches 
| among the antiquities of this singular city, and 
|every night to parties on the Brenta or the sea. 
| As the morning was nigh, it was the custom 
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to return from the water to sup at some of the 
palaces of the nobility. In the commence 

ment of his intercourse, all national distinctions 
were carefully suppressed, but as his intimacy 
increased, he was forced to see the lurking 
vanity of the Italian breaking out. One of 
its most frequent exibitions was in the dramas 
that wound up those stately festivities. The 
Wit was constantly sharpened by some contrast 
of the Italian and the German, some slight as- 
persion on Teutonic rudeness, some remarks 
on the history of a people, untouched by the 
elegance of southern manners. The sarcasm 
was conveyed with Italian grace, and the of- 
fence softened by its humour. It was obvious 
that the only retaliation must be humourous. 
At length the prince on the point of taking 
leave, invited his entertainers to a farewell sup- 
per. On this occasion he drew the conversa- 
tion to the infinite superiority of the Italians. 
and above all of the Venetians ; acknowledged 
the darkness in which Germany had been des- 
tined to remain so long, and looked forward 
with infinite sorrow to the comparative opinion 
of posterity upon a country to which so litile of 
its gratitude, must be due. “ But my lords,” 
said he, rising,“ we are an emulous people and 
an example like yours cannot be Jost even upon 
a German. I have been charmed with your 
dramas, and have contrived a little arrange- 
ment to give one of our country, if you will, 
condescend to follow me to the great hall.” 
The company rose and followed him through 
the splendid suite of a Venetian villa, to the 
hall. which was fitted up as a German barn. 
The aspect of the theatre produced first, sur- 
prise, and next an universal smile. It had no! 
resemblance to the gilded and sculptured inte- 
rior of their sumptuous little theatres. How- 
ever, it was only so much the more Teutonic. 
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The curtain drew up. The surprise rose into 


'make you open your eyes. 
loud laughter, even among the Venetians, who! 
have been seldom betrayed into any thing be-| 
yond a smile for generations together, The! 
Stage was a temporary erection, rude and un-. 
even. ‘The scene represented a wretched and! 
irregular street, scarcely lighted by a few, 
twinkling lamps, and looking the fit haunt of| 


laces, no inns; all nobles and not a man to tell 
me where I can lie down in comfort or in safe- 
ty. Well, it cannot be helped. A German 
does not much care; campaigning has hard- 
ened effeminacy among us. Hungerand thirst, 
heat and cold, dangers of war and the rouds, 
are not very formidabie after what we have had 
to work through from father to son. Loneli- 
ness, however is not so well, unless a man can 
labour or read. Read !—that’s true—come 
out, Zimmerman.” He drew a volume from 
his pocket, moved nearer to the decaying lamp, 
and soon seemed to be absorbed. He had, till 
now, been the only object. Another soon 
shared the eyes ofthe spectator. A long, light 
figure came with a kind of visionary novement 
from behind the monument, surveyed the tra- 
veller with keen curiosity, listened with appa- 
rent astonishment to his words, and in another 
moment had fixed itse!f gazing over his shoul- 
ders onthe volume. ‘The eycs of this singular 
being wandered rapidly over the page, and 
when it was turned, they were lifted up to 
heaven with the strongest expressions of won- 
der. ‘The German was weary, his head soon 
dropped over his study, and he closed the book. 
* What,” said he, rising and stretching his 
limbs, * is there no one stirring in this com- 
fortless place? Is it not near day ¢”’ He took 
out his repeater, and touched the pendant; it 
struck four. His mysterious attendant waich- 
ed him narrowly; the repeater was traversed 
over with an eager g»ze; but when it struck, 
delight was mingled with the wonder that had 
till then filled his pale intelligent countenance. 
* Four o’clock,” said the German. “ In my 
country half the world would be thinking of 
going to the day’s work by this time. In 
another hour it will be sunrise. Well then, I 
will do you a service, ye nation of sleepers, and 
” He diew out one 
of his pistols and fired it. The attendant form, 
still hovering behind him, had looked curious- 
ly upon the pistol, but on its going off started 
back in terror, and with a loud cry, that made 
the traveller turn—*“ Who are you !”’ was his 
greeting to this strange intruder.—* J] will not 
hurt you,’ was the answer. * Who cares about 


yobbery and assassination. On a narrower view| that?” was the German’s retort, and he pulled 
some of the noble spectators began to think it| out the other pistol.—* My friend,” said the 
had the resemblance to an Italian street, and a| figure, “even that weapon of thunder and 


few actually discovered in it a leading street| 


lightning cannot reach me now. but if you 


of thei: own famous city. But the play was!| would know who I am, let me intreat you to 


founded on a German story and they were un-| 


der aGermian roof. The street was, notwith- 


standing all its omened similitude, of course then,” said the German in a gentle tone, “ if 


you come as a friend, I shall be glad to give 


German. ‘The street wassolitary. At length 
a traveller, a German, with pistols in a belt 


round his waist, and apparently exhausted by| try to deny nothing to those who will love or 


his journey, came heavily pacing along. He 
knocked at several of the doors, but could ob- 
tain no admission. He then wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, sat down on the fragment of a 
monument and soliloquized.—“ Well here 





satisfy my curiosity a moment. You seem to 
be a man of extraordinary powers,” “ Well 


you informet:on ; it is the custom of our coun- 


learn.” 

The former sighed deeply, and murmured, 
“ and yet you are a Teuton! But you were just 
reading a little case of strange yet most inte- 
resting figures: was ita manuscript ?”—— No, 


have | come and this is my reception ; all pa-|it was a printed book !” 
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“ Printed, what is printing! I never heard 
put of writing !” 

« It is an art by which one man can give to 
the world in one day as much as three hundred 
could give by writing, and in a character of 
superior clearness, correctness and beauty ; one 
by which books are made universal and litera- 
ture eternal.” 

“ Admirable, glorious art !” said the inquir- 
er; * who was its illustrious inventor ?” 

“« A German !” 

“ But another question. I saw you look at 
a most curious instrument traced with figures ; 
jt sparkled with diamonds, but its greatest 
wonder Was its sound. It gave the hour with | 
miraculous ex:ctness, and the strokes were 
followed by tones superior to the sweetest mu- 
sic of my day.” 

“ That was a repeater.” 

“ How! when 1 had the luxuries of the 
earth at my command, I had nothing to tell 
the hour better than the clepsydra and the 
sun-ciale But this must be comparably su- 
perior from its facility of being carried about, 
from it suitableness to all hours, and from its 
exactpess. It must bean admirable guide even 
to higher knowledge. All depends upon the 
exactness of time. It may assist navigation 
and astronomy. What an invention! Whose 
was it? he must be more than man?” 

“ He was a GerMan !” 

“ What, still a barbarian! I remember his 
nation. 1 once saw an auxiliary legion of 
them march towards Rome. They werea 
brave and blue-eyed troop. The whole city 
poured out to see those north warriors, but we 
looked on them only as gallant savages. |] 
have one more question, the most interesting 
of all. I saw you raise your hand with a small 
truncheon in it; in a moment something rush- 
ed out, that seemed a portion of the fire of the 
clouds. Were they thunder and lightning 
that Lsaw? Did they come by your command! 
Was that truncheon a talisman, and are you a 
mighty magician? Was it a sceptre com- 
manding the elements? Are you a god?” 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gra- 
dually as his feelings rose. Curiosity was now 
solemn wonder, and he stood gazing upward 
in an attitude that mingled awe with devotion. 
The German feit the sensation of a superior 
presence growing on himself as he looked on 
the fixed countenance of this mysterious being. 
It was in that misty blending of light and dark- 
ness which the moon leaves as it sinks just be- 
fore morn. There was a single hue of pale 
gray in the east that touched its visage with a 
chill light, the moon resting broadly on the 
horizon was sitting behind ; the figure seemed 
as if it was standing inthe orb. Its arms were 
lifted towards heaven, and the light came 
through its drapery with the mild splendour of 
avision. But the German, habituated to the 
vicissitudes of “ perils by flood and field,” 
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ly to explain the source of his miracle. He 
gave a slight detail of the machinery of the 
pistol, and alluded to the history of gun-powder. 
* Jt must be a mighty instrument in the hands 
of man for either good or ill,” said the form. 
“ How much it must change the nature of war! 
how much it must influence the fates of na- 
tions! By whom was this wonderous secret 
revealed to the people of the earth ?” 

“ A GERMAN ‘” 

The turm seemed suddenly to enlarge ; its 
feebleness of voice was gone, its attitude was 
irresistably noble. Before it had uttered a 
word it looked as if made to persuade and com- 
mand. Its outer robe had been flung away ; 
it now stood with an antique dress of brilliant 
white, gathered in many folds, and edged with 
a deep border of purple; a slight wreath of 
laurel, dazzlingly green, was on its brow. = It 
looked like the GENiUS of ELOQUENCE. 
“ Stranger,”’ it said, pointing to the Appenines, 
which were then beginning to be marked by 
the twilight, * eighteen hundred years have 
passed away since I was the glory of all beyond 
those mountains. Eighteen hundred years 
have passed into the great flood of eternity 
since | entered Rome in triumph, and was 
honoured as the leading mind of the great in- 
tellectual empire of the world. But | know 
nothing of these things which you have ex- 
plained tome. Iwasachild toyou; we were 
all children to the discoverers of these glorious 
potencies. But has Italy not been still the 
mistress of mind? She was then first of the 
first; has she not kept her superiority ? Show 
me her noble inventions. 1 must soon sink 
from the earth—let me learn to love my coun- 
try.” 

The listener started back : “* Who are you!” 
— ‘Tama spirit. 1 was Cicero. Show me by 
the love of a patriot, what Italy now sends out 
to enlighten mankind.” 

The German looked embarrassed; but in a 
moment after, he heard the sound of a pipe and 
tabor. He pointed in silence to the narrow 
street from which the interruption came. A 
ragged figure tottered out with a barrel organ 
at his back, a frame Of puppets in his hand, a 
hurdy-gurdy round his neck, and a string of 
dancing dogs in his train. Cicero uttered but 
one sigh—* Is this Italy ?”” The German bow- 
ed his head. The showman began his cry— 
* Raree-show, fine raree-show against de wall. 
Fine madame Catarina dance upon de ground 
who come for see de gallantee show.” The 
organ struck up, the dogs danced, the Italian 
capered round them. Ciceio raised his broad 
yaze to heaven; “ Are these the men of my 
country— These the orators, the poets, the 
patriots of mankind? What scorn and curse of 
Providence can have fallen upon them!” As 
he gazed, tears suddenly suffused his eyes; 
the firstsunbeam struck across the spot where 
he stood, a purple mist rose round him, and 





shook off his brief alarm, and proceeded calm- 


he was gone! 
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The Venetians, with one accord, started 
from their seats, and rushed out of the Hull. 
The prince and his suite had previously ar- 
ranged every thing for leaving the city, and 
they were beyond the Venetian territory by 
sunrise. Another night in Venice, and they 
would have been on their way to the other 


world 
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‘* Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


Benavives, The Pirate. 

The history of Benavides is curious. He 
was a native of Conception Island, and served 
for some time in the Chillian army, from which 
he deserted to the Royalists, but was retaken 
at the battle of Maypo in 1818. He was of a 
ferocious character, and as, in addition to the 
crime of desertion, he had committed several 
murders ; he was sentenced to death, along 
with his brother, and other delinquents. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole party were brought forth 
in the Plaza of Santiagoand shot. Benavides 
who, though terribly wounded, was noi killed. 
had sufficient fortitude to feign himself dead. 
The bodies being dragged off, were left with- 
out burial to be destroyed by the gallinagos, a 
species of vulture. The sergeant who super- 
intended this last part of the ceremony was per- 
sonally inimical to Benavides, for murdering 
some of his relations; and to gratify his re- 
venge, drew his sword, and while they were 
dragging the body of his foe to the pile, gave 
ita severe gash across the necke The reso- 
lute Benavides bore this also without flinching, 
and lay like a dead man amongst others, until 
it became dark; he then contrived to extricate 
himself from the heap, and in a most misera- 
ble plight crawled to a neighbouring cottage, 
the generous inhabitants of which received and 
attended him with the greatest care. 

General San Martin, who was at that time 
planning the expedition to Peru, and was look- 
ing for able and enterprising men, heard of 
Benavides being suill alive ; and knowing his 
talents and courage, considered him a fit per- 
son to serve some of his desperate purposes 
in those trying times, when, to gain the great 
object in view, there was little scrupulousness 
about the means. It is said that the bold ruffi- 
an himself gave information of his being alive, 
and invited San Martin to hold a secret confer- 
ence 2t midnight, in the centre of a great 
square of Santiago. The appointed signal was 
to strike fire from their flints three times; a 
mark sufficiently conspicuous for the purpose 
of distinction, yet of a nature calculated to ex- 
cite no suspicion. San Martin accordingly 
alone and provided with a brace of pistols, went 
to the spot, where he encountered Benavides 
similarly armed. Afier a long conference 
with the desperado, whom he finally engaged 
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in his service, he settled that Benavides should 
for the present, serve in the Chillian army, 
employed against the Arancanian Indians in 
the south, but should be ready to join the a: my 
in Peru, when the expedition sailed. This 
was ill-judged in San Martin ; for Benavides 
soon qua:telled with the Chillian general, and 
once more changed sides, offering his services 
to the indians, who were delighted to obtain 
so brave and unrelenting an associate. Ina 
short time, his experience and congenial fero- 
city gave him so great an ascencvency among 
this warlike race, that he was elected com- 
mandet -it)-chief. 

In this capacity he took various ships and 
the crews prisoners ; for Benavides, though 
unquestionably a ferocious savage, was, never- 
theless, a man of resource, full of activity, and 
of considerable energy of character. He con- 
verted the whale spears and harpoons, into lan- 
ces for his cavalry, and halberts for his ser- 
geants: the carpenters he set to building 
baggage carts, and repairing his boats; the 
armourers he kept perpetually at work, mend- 
ing muskets, and making pikes. He treated 
the «flicers too (prisoners) not unkindly ; he 
allowed them to live in bis house, and was 
very anxious, on all occasions, to have their 
advice respecting the equipment of his troops. 
On an occasion, when walking withthe captain 
of the Herselia, he remarked that his army 
was, now almost complete in every thing, ex- 
cept in one essential particular ; and it cut 
him, he said, to the soul, to think of sucha 
deficiency ; he had no trumpets for the caval- 
ry; and added that it was utterly impossible to 
make the feilows believe themselves dragoons, 
unless they heard a blast in their ears at every 
turn ; and neither men nor horses would ever 
do their duty properly, if not roused by the 
sound of a tru:npet; in short, he declared that 
some device must be hit on to supply this 
equipment. The captain, willing to ingratiate 
himself with the pirate, and after a little re- 
flection, suggested to him, that trumpets might 
easily be made out of the copper sheets nailed 
on the bottom of the ships he had taken, Ve- 
ry true. cried the delighted chief; how came 
I not to think of that before? Instantly all hands 
were employed in ripping off the copper, and 
the armourers being set to work under his per- 
sonal superintendence, the whole camp, before 
night, resounded with the warlike blasts of the 
cavalry. The captain of the ship, who bad 
given him the brilliant idea of the copper 
trumpets, had, by these means, so far won his 
good will and confidence, as to be allowed a 
considerable range to walk in. He. of course, 
was always looking out for some plan of escape ; 
and at lenth an opportunity occurring, he, with 
the mate of the Ocean, and nine of his own 
crew, seized two whale boats, imprudently 
left on the banks of the river, and rowed off. 
Before quitting the shore, they took the pre- 
caution of staying all the other boats, to pre- 











vent pursuit, and, accordingly, though their 
escape was immediately discovered, they suc 
ceeded in wetting so much the start of the peo- 
ple whom Benavides sent after them, that they 
reached St. Mary’s Island in safety. 

This astonishing man was at last taken, and 
met with the reward, which, sooner or later 
must follow the deeds of blood which men of 
his pature commit. In pursuance to sentence 
passed on the 21st of February, 1822 he was 
dragged from the prison. in a pannier tied to 
the tale of a mule, and was hanged in the 
great square. His head and hands were fier- 
wards cut off, in order to their being placed 
on high poles, to point out the places of his 
horrid crimes, Sana, Juana, Tarpellanca and 
Aranco. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Bachelors. 

By a reference to the proceedings of our 
legislature, it will be observed that a worthy 
member has brought in a bill, taxing who? 
—why, to be sure, us poor Bachelors. Can 
such things be, and not excite our special won. 
der’—-Has it come to this—that we, poor 
isolated beings, who have been disappointed in 
our loves, and now are the butt of all those evil 
minded persons, who delight to irritate the 
unhealed wound,—now, while we are smarting 
under the lash of private tormentors, are :o be 
taxed—yea, to have our money extorted from 
us by our wise, and august legislature ?-—It is 
even so, and we must quietly submit to the 
auto da fe of a legislative inquisition. 

A brief history of my own life will clearly 
elucidate that it is unjust to put upon our 
shoulders another burden, when we have but 
just thrown off one. 

1 became acyuainted with Sarah G ’ 
when in my seventeenth year—that age when 
youth is alive to all those ardent hopes, which 
he looks forward to when he shall have arrived 
to manhood, and when ijove is the reigning ty- 
rantof his bosom. She appeared to recipro- 
cate my affection ; and I, elated, by such, (as | 
thought) proofs of her love, continued my at- 
tentions. Without ever dreaming that she 
would one day deceive me, I triumphed, until 
I attained my twenty-first year, which was the 
time | had fixed for claiming her as a wife.— 
At about this period, occasion required my ab 
sence. I took a friendly leave of my ange! 
and she shed tears at parting. How delicious, 
exclaimed I, with all the ardor of a lover, these 
tears are. They speak volumes ; and 1 rod 
from the place where all my earthly hopes were 
centered. ® ° ° 4 ss 

Six short months had elapsed, when I re- 
turned home, anticipating the joy I should give 
my only ioye. But alas she had proved fuith- 
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iess, and already was her hand given to anoth- 
er. 1 could not believe it—all seemed to be a 
dream—but Sarah was irrecoverably lost. 

After the effect which this disappointment 
produced on my mind had subsided,, | essayed 
once more to win the heart of * lady fair.’— 
Sophia A , was the next, and so far had I 
vone, that I even asked her to be mine as we 
were enjoying the evening breeze of a warm 
summer day. Consider how my heart flutter- 
ed, when I pronounced the fatal words. But 
how like a thunderbolt upon my soul was the 
answer. ‘ You are jesting, Mr. Lutestring” 
suid she * do pray leave off your jokes.” 

_* No,” said I, * Iam in earnest,—downright 
earnest ” 

‘“ That never can be, you are too old for 
me-—I am only seventeen.” 

* | am only twenty-nine, there is but a few 
years difference,” said I. 

“ That won’t do, by no means,” said she. 
‘¢ Lord, why you are an old bachelor.” 

1 could say no more, and I let the subject 
drop, and when I returned home, I said to my- 
self—* Thus end the loves of Philip Lute- 
string,” and since then I have had nothing te 
do with the * false fair ones.” 

And now, forsooth, after we have been 
through these trials, they tax us! It is un- 
generous—it will not do 

Purp Lurestrine. 








Genius.—“ ] know no such thing as genius,” 
said Hogarth to Mr. G, Cooper: “ genius is 
nothing but labor and diligence.” Sir Isaac 
Newton said of himself, “that if ever he had 
been able to do any thing, he had effected it 
by patient thinking only.’ 








ee anamneeet 
SUMMARY. 

Fire.—A fire broke out on ‘l'vesday night last in the 
store occupied by Mr. Alexander Snyder, in Warren-st. 
Goods toa large amount were destroyed, upon which 
we understand there was an insurance of $7,000. The 
building belonged to Mrs. Hathaway, and was not mate- 
rially injured. 

A person at Lockport, has contrived a pump and ap- 
paratus, so that his cattle, when they come to the trough 
to drink, tread upon a platform which gives motion to 
the pump, and continues it while they remain, supplying 
the trough with water. 

New Post Office —A new Post Office has recently 
been established in Cornwall, Vt. Mr. Chauncey Sto- 
| well is appointed Post Master. 
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MARRIED, 

In Athens, on Thursday the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Prentiss, Mr. Frederick Demming, to Miss Ann Botstord, 
| all of that village. 
| In Kinderhook, on the 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sick 
| 
} 





les, Mr. Lewis Runyon, to Miss Ann Lodowick. 
In Ghent, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
} James Smith, to Miss Maria Smith. 

In Coxsackie, on the 16th ult. Mr. George Dobson, 
of Athens, to Miss Deliel Werden, of the former place. 
DIED, 
| In Kinderhook, on the 18th ult. after a lingering illness 

| Mr. John Marshall. 
In Catskill, on the 6th ult. Mr. Ira Winans, in the 


~ 


7oth year of his age. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE MURDERER’'S DEATH BED. 

His spirit lingers in his bosom yet, 

But all the colour from his brow hath gone— 
Sunken and haggard are his eyes of jet, 

And to the tomb he seeins fast hurrying on. 
He looks around, in vain, to find relief, 

Then sinks again upon his restless bed ; 
Heaving a sigh that guilt must end in grief, 

And hopes for death to ease his aching head, 


But e’en this last, sad refuge is denied— 
Unceasing anguish preys upon his breast ; 
He turns his frenzied form trom side to side, 
But from his agony he finds no rest. 
A scorching tear steals down his hueless cheek, 
That shows the wo, which in his bosom dwells ;— 
Those death-like groans, his inward pangs bespeak— 
His maniac pain, that trickling tear drop tells. 


His wayward fancy wanders to the spot 
Where many mounds of loamy earth upturn’d 
Arise, mementos of man’s final lot— 
Where rich and poor are all alike inurn’d.— 
Oh! how he longs to dwell among the dead, 
And rest his head beneath the silent sod; 
Where frenzied sorrow will not haunt his bed, 
Or tyrant Conscience wield his direful rod. 


Why does not fancy peint his thoughts to heav’n, 
And bid him trust in one whose home is there— 
To whom the sinner bows and is forgiv’n, 
Whose arm for mercy is for ever bare ?— 
Ab! he is one, whose stubborn will disdain’d 
To seek a benefactor in his God 
But oft each sacred precept has profan'd 
And spurn’d the guidance of his Maker’s rod ! 


And his stern heart remains unbending still, 

Though former scenes are crowding on his mind— 
His raving breast is freezing with the chill 

Of icy horrours roaming unconfin’d 
Through all his fancy’s wild imaginings ; 

And though dread thoughts within his bosom rige 
No cry for pardon from his heart e’er springs 

But harden’d still—the murderer—gasps and dies! 

R. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN ATHENEUM, 

THE VICTIM OF SLANDER, 
I saw her once when her heart was gay, 
As Luna’s beains on the ocean’s spray ; 
Her step was light and her face was fair, 
Nor mark’d with the slightest trace of care. 
A smile beamed sweet from her dark blue eye, 
Bright as the sun in a cloudless sky ; 
Her beauteous form appeared to the sight, 
Like an angel clad in robes of light; 
Rut ah! how soon did that lovely form 
Bow to the blast, and bend to the storm— 
For the slanderer came, and his syroc breath 
Blauclid her roseate cheek with the hue of death. 

m * ~ * . * * * 

Jlast thou seen the rose by the rude wind toss ‘d, 
When its stem is touch’d by a dead‘ning frost, 
llow its leaves will fade, how a blight comes o'er 


Its beauteoas bud, and it blooms no more ? 
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Oh then thou hast seen how the slanderer’s dart, 
Will fester within its fair victim's heart ; 

How her cheek will fade ‘neath his poisonous breath, 
Which is freighted deep with the damps of death, 
* * * * * * * * 

I saw her again, but the bloom wag gone, 
Which beamed on her face like the blush of morn ; 
I gaz’d on her brow, and imprinted there 
I saw the traces of dark despair ; 
No hope lit a smile—and her sunken eye 
Was drear as the frown of a wintry sky— 
She moved not a Jimb—not a word she spoke— 
She wept not—oh, no; for her heait was broke! 
<a 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRLOR, 
SONNET TO — 
She was a lovely one—her shape was light 
And delicately flesible—her eye 
Might have been black or blue—but it was bright, 
‘Though beaming not on every passer-by— 
*T was very modest—and a Jittle shy. 
The eyelash seem’d to shade the very cheek— 
That had the colour of a sunset sky— 
Not rosy—but a soft and heavenly stieak 
For which the arm might stvike—the heart migh: 
break— 
And a soft, gentle voice, that kindly sweet 
Accosted one she chanced to overtake, 
While walking slowly on lambie feet, 
In tones that fell as soft as heaven s own dew. 
Who was it, dear young lady ?—was it you? 











Answer lo the puzz.Les in our last. 
Puzz.Et. 
A court's the seat of black intrigue and strife : 
Fell dread and danger doth the ship await; 
But, join’d, they form a happy stage of life, 
Courtship, the harbinger of happier fate. 
Puzz.eE 11.—Lisbon. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Beneath the bowels of the earth 
Entomb'd by nature’s care, 
My riddle ne’er had known a birth, 
Or seen Fredonia’s fair, 


But for the plowman’s labouring hand, 
That daily tills the field, 

Or for the soldiers’ dread command, 
Who fights with sword and shield. 


Yet let me not confine its skill 
To firelocks, sword, and spade ; 
There's not an artisan but will 
Employ it in his trade. 
If. 
Why is Treland likely to become one of the riches! 
islands in the universe ? 


A PUZZLE FOR THE LADIES. 
I see, I she, read see that me. 
Am may love are down you'll I'll have 
In you but you and_ then have you'll 
Love, as one and up and you if 
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